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BERNICE ALLINSON. 








In tracing any memorial of those who, having 
served their generation according tothe will of the 
Lord, are believed to have fallen asleep in Him, 
it is proper to do it with a view to the exaltation 
of that Divine Grace and Power, by which alone 
the creature could have been enabled, in any deé- 
gree, to show forth his praise. It is with this 
aim that something more than a mere obituary 
notice of the beloved and exemplary Friend 
whose name appears as the heading of the pres- 
ent article, is offered to the readers of Friends’ 
Review. 

She was the daughter of James and Rebecca 
Chattin. Her father was a soldier and officer in 
the war of the American Revolution. During 
her minority, she became, through religious con- 
viction, a member of the Religious Society of 
Friends, and in the circumspection of her de- 
portment in youth she exemplified the text which 
in after years, in the midst of many trials, was 
repeatedly applied to her: “ Discretion shall 
preserve thee, understanding shall keep thee.” 
Even in her girlhood she dwelt in meckness, 
being slow to take offence, and jealous, not over 
others, but over herself. ‘This was the more evi- 
dently a triumph of grace, as she was of a sensi- 
tive mind and quick perceptions. A reverent 
appreciation of the divine perfection, and conse- 
quently a low estimate of herself, characterized 


her life. 

























Lord. For many years these two constituted one 
household, and they were familiarly compared to 
Naomi and Ruth. On her reaching the age of 18 
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years she was presented with a Bible, on the fly 
leaf of which is the following inscription in the 
best chirography of R. J.: 


**Repecca Jones, 6th mo. Ist, 1795. 


‘* Presented to Bernice Chattin the 4th day of the 
3d month, 1799. 


‘*That she may now, on entering into the cares of 
life, (being this day 18 years of age, ) choose the Lord 
for her portion, and be enabled to take up the cross 
of Christ, and faithfully love, follow, and serve him 
through time, so as to be acknowledged by Him, when 
time to her shall be no more. This is the fervent 
prayer of one who has loved her as a near relation, 

| and who will be fully repaid for all the care bestowed 

| upon her, if she walk in humility and in the fear of 

; the Lord. ‘A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised.’ R. Jongs.’? 


When, by her marriage to James Allinson in 
| 1806, and her consequent removal to New York, 
| they were temporarily separated, R. J. wrote to 
‘her: “I think of thee when seated at my meals 
|—-in my lonely evening hours, in the night 

season, on my bed—and when assembled with 
| the northern flock.” So close indeed had been 
their union, that impressions.of a very remarka- 
ble character were often made simultaneously 
|} upon the minds of R. J. and her youthful com- 
panion, some instances of which are narrated in 
the biography of the former. After a few years 
of married life, during which she and her hus- 
‘band had walked in the unity of the spirit and 
| in the divine fear, she experienced the unspeak- 
able bereavement of widowhood, and although 
‘enabled to bow submissively to the heavy dis- 
pensation, she evinced through all the residue of 
| her days that she was a widow indeed. A few 
| days before this event Arthur Howell attended 
the North Meeting, and in a prophetic testimony 
addressed a wife, then present, who was about to 
be thus bereaved, and B. A. was much over- 
whelmed in the conviction that the message was 
for her, though her beloved one, apparently im- 
proved in health, was then absent from his home. 





The readers of the memoir of Rebecca | Being thus left in early life with the charge of 
Jones will remember the close connection of our | three children, the union between her and the 
late friend with that eminent handmaid of the | large family connections of her husband was un- 
usually close; and her venerable mother-in-law, 
addressing her when dying, alluded to this, and 


said: “J have never known a dissension or un- 
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pleasant word between thee snd any of my y chil. 
dren. Oh, how I have enjoyed it!” Nor was 
this harmony ever interrupted during the many 
succeeding years in which the five sisters walked 
lovingly in their pilgrim way. So perfect an ex- 
emption from any dissonance or jarring, could 
not be expected to result merely from natural 
amiability,—for well has Cowper said— 

‘*The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear,— 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity, and perhaps forgive.’’ 

Worthy of emulation is that Christian circum- 
spection by which, for more than half a century, 
these disciples could so walk together, that in the 
end, without qualification, it might be said of 
them: “Their conversation had no bitterness.” 

On the decease of her husband, she rented a 
house in Brooke Court, adjoining that of Rebecea 
Jones, and a door being made to communicate 
between their sleeping apartments, they became 
one family for the rest of R. J.’s life. Being at 
one time severely ill, R. J. in great anxiety ‘and | 
distress queried what would become of her, 
should her Bernice be taken first—to which the 
invalid, though scarcely able to speak, replied, | 
that she had “ faith to believe that it would not| 
be permitted.” 

As a mother, B. A. was tender, self-sacrificing | 


REVIEW. 


greater need. Her onan whether sdmtate- 
tered in private friendship, or as a servant of the 
Church, were given in “ meekness of wisdom ;” 
and at times, her expressive eye, tearful with 
emotion, effected what words might have failed 
to do. Being qualified for sympathizing with, 
and helping to bear the burdens of those to whom 
was committed the ministry of the Word, she was 
sometimes drawn to accompany them in visits of 
gospel love: her longest journey of this kind 
being into Ohio and Indiana. The watchfulness 
and weightiness of her spirit rendered her in such 
services a profitable co-laborer, and a partaker in 
the reward of peace. 

Her intimate association with many of the 
wise and good of a former generation made her 
an interesting link between the past and the 
present, having stored her retentive memory 
with the means of rendering her society pleasing 
and instructive to persons of various classes, 
enabling her to exhibit to the youth who fre- 
quently gathered around her the evidence that 
“ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness.” 

For a number of years, from spinal affee- 
tion and otherwise, her physical suffering was 
great: yet she murmured not, and even when a 
paroxysm of agony would cause a shudder to pass 
through her frame, there was upon her placid 
countenance and in her eye an expression of pa- 


and faithful; and the full hearts of her stricken | tience and meek submission, as a dear child re- 


children “ call her blessed.” Her rule was one 
of gentle but unwavering firmness. Judicious 
and very sparing in her commands, her authority 
was always maintained, and rarely, if ever, ques-| 


| ceiving chastening from a tender father, assured 
that He would not afflict willingly. Having 
een the sentiment, “To be prepared for a 
release seems to me more desirable than anything 





tioned. In the year 1829, she was called to re- 
sign her precious and only daughter, who, having 
reached early womanhood, was her tender sym- | 

athizer, and who felt and said that she could | 
hardly bi be “ sufficiently thankful to the bounteous | 
Giver of all good for such a mother.” In the 
solemnity of the chamber of death, which was 
truly 

“Quite on the verge of Heaven,”’ 

this Christian mother communed of heavenly | 
things with the sweet child who was soon to enter | 
on their fruition; and when the parting moment’ 
was at hand, she bent over her and said, “ My 
soul goes with thee to the gates of death, but [| 
can follow thee no further.” To which an almost | 
inaudible, but seraphic whisper responded, “ Not 
now, but soon.” 

Nearly thirty years before her decease she re- 
moved with her eldest son toa farm in New 
Jersey, and was from that time a useful member 
of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, continuing to 
diffuse around her a genial influence, ministering 
to others at home and abroad, and, with intuitive 
sympathy, unobtrusively contributing from her 
limited income. 
benevolence, she was enabled by moderate ex- 
penditures to make many glad. From youth to 
age she habitually restricted herself in comforts, 
that she might impart to those who were in 


Observing a wise economy in| 


else,”—it was replied, that “it is desirable to be 
released from sin and suffering.” “Yes,” she 
| responded, “but to be free from suffering is not 
that at which I should aim—doubtless suffering 
is wisely sent—‘a useful woe.’” Her expressions 
respecting herself were characterized by diffi- 
dence, and breathed humble and earnest desires 
| for acceptance with her Lord, whilst her peace- 
| fulness on various occasions, when sudden death 
| was looked for by herself and others, and during 
her last hours, plainly evinced that she had her 
portion in C hrist, and through the blessedness of 
adoption had become an heir of his promises. 
Sound in the Christian faith, her life was 
meekly conformed to the teachings of the 
Saviour, who was precious to her soul: yet she 
| was never known to place reliance upon any good 
, deeds which thus resulted. On the contrary, she 
felt herself to be an “ unprofitable servant,” hav- 
ing no dependance, save upon the mercy of God, 
in Christ Jesus. Thus, on the solemn approach 
of death, she had steadfast hope in the Redeemer, 
declaring that it was not through works of righte- 
ousness that she had done, but through His mercy. 
She was released on the 12th of 11th month, 
| 1858, in her 78th year. Her mental powers 
continued to the last. When speech failed, a 
happy, beaming smile expressed the assurance of 
a holy hope, soon to be “ lost in certainty,” and a 
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little after midnight, (by singular coincidence | tion, that the gifts of the Holy Spirit, or at least 
seated in the easy chair of Rebecca Jones, with | the exercise of those gifts, may be purchased by 
R. J.’s mantle wrapped about her, and having! money, and seldom fails to be accompanied on 
just attained to the same age,) surrounded by her| the part of the payers with an understanding 
children and other beloved relations, she sweet-| that they have a right to regulate the ministry 
ly and serenely “ fell asleep in Jesus.” — Annual | according to their own will and pleasure. Here 
Monitor, with additions. then is a double evil, or rather two evils com- 

denied: bined : first, a dangerous measure of secularity, 


in connecting the appointment to any particular 
Two Letters addressed by J. J. GURNEY to two pulpit with a pecuniary SALARY, so that it may 


young persons on the occasion of their leaving naturally become an object of desire and ambition 

the Society of Friends. to many a young aspirant, or to many a father, 

wares i wishing so to provide a living for hissons. And, 

Earvuam, 12th mo. 23d, 1843. | secondly, a most undesirable subjection of minis- 

(Cuntinaed Sen. gage 405) ters to their flocks, so that in many cases they 

Sb ee a re 3 dare not preach those close and searching doc- 

I do believe that the more you give of calm and | trines into which the truth would lead them, be- 
deep consideration to the points thrown before | cause their doing so might offend the sensitive 
you in my last letter, the more it will be given to| minds of the persons from whom they derive 
you to see that the obstructions to your joining the | their maintenance, and who can expel them from 
Uhurch of England are of a very serious and | their pastoral function at pleasure. 
weighty character ; that they are in fact such as | Opposed as L am in principle to the marriage 
cannot be surmounted with a safe conscience. of Church and State, and to those provisions 

Under this impression I wish, in the present | for the ministers of the Gospel which are enact- 
letter, to take a brief survey of the various dis-| ed by the law of the land—acknowledging as I 
senting bodies of Christians, and to enter a little | do that what is called the voluntary system, is, on 
into the inquiry, whether it would be safe for|the whole, greatly preferable, and must be re- 
you to unite yourselves with any of these societies. garded as a step in advance, I am far indeed 

1 need scarcely say, that here also my own | from considering the latter a radical reform. It 
opinion is in the negative, and whether you | still ties religion to the world, and the Gospel to 
agree with me or not, | know you will allow me| the pocket; and it is fraught with some ten- 
candidly to state to you the grounds on which | dencies degrading to the ministry of the word, 
this negative opinion rests. | which are peculiar to itself. 

1 begin with the Calvinistic dissenters, Pres-! Depend upon it, my dear friends, that the axe 
byterians, Independents, Baptists, Whitefield | must be laid to the root of this tree, if we are to 
Methodists, &c., &c., denominations, which, like enjoy the very truth for our inheritance. Depend 
the Church of England, severally contain many upon it, that there is no radical cure for secu- 
pious and devoted characters. Nevertheless, {| jarity in the Church, but in the good old doe 
cannot think that you can publicly join your- \trine of our own Society, that it is not “ lawful” 
selves to any of them without some very import- | to pay for the ministry at all; that the gift of it 
ant sacrifices of principle. | is as free as the air that we breathe ; and that it 

When | call to mind what have been your! js the duty and privilege of Christians to come 
training and education with respect to religion, | home to the full intent and obligation of our 
and the line of thought and feeling with which | Saviour’s precept to his disciples, 6 freely ye 
you have been long familiar, you cannot, as [| have received, freely give.” Oh that you may 
believe, be blind to the existence of certain | be preserved from turning your backs on this 
features in the systems of these our fellow! most precious Christian testimony ! 

Christians, with which you cannot conscientious-| With respect to the root aan ground of the 
ly unite. ministry itself, 1 cannot see any distinction in 

Some of these are the same in nature as the | point of radical principle, between these non-con- 
objectionable points in the Church of England, | forming bodiesand the Church of England herself. 
though less perhaps in measure or degree. In| In the Church, young men are prepared for the 
your paper of resignation you state your persua-| ministry by a course of study (chiefly mathemati- 
sion, that it is lawtul for a Uhristian congregation | ea] and classical,) at Oxford or Cambridge. 
to support their own minister whilst his time and | Among the dissenters the same purpose is served 
labor are given up to his calling, as such, amongst (with a larger proportion of theological study,) at 
them. But has it never struck you, that the | Hammersmith, &c., in Colleges of their own. In 
hiring of ministers on a certain fixed salary, just} the Church the Bishop ordains. Among the 
as a banker hires his clerk, and entering into an | dissenters, a few elder brethren in the work in- 
agreement with him, that for so much preaching | yest the young candidate for the clerical office 
he shall receive so much pay, is a plan which has | with the legal faculty to preach. Both parties 
an inevitable tendency to degrade and secularize | profess a belief that the call and influence of the 
the ministry of the Gospel? It lets in the no. | Holy Ghost are also required, and in both parties 
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this belief is virtually belied by the enenthoringd 
interference of man with that which is, or ought 


to be, the work, function and prerogative of 


Christ alone. One of the many evils arising 
out of these various methods of making minis- 
ters, is the separation of the followers of Christ 
into two classes, the Clergy and the Laity—the 
reverendi and the non-reverendi; a distinction 
wholly foreign from the nature of Christianity. 
It belonged to the system of the law to set apart 
one particular tribe to be devoted to the ser- 
vices of the temple, and to be supported by their 
brethren from whom they were separated. Un- 
der the Gospel the whole body of believers are 
a “royal priesthood,” and are called to “ offer 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ.” A manifestation of the Spirit i is 
given to every man to profit withal. All the 
living and faithful members of the Church ‘are 
endued with a measure of the same blessed in- 
fluence, all are capable of those gifts which are 
to be exercised under the immediate government 
of Christ, for the edification of the body and for 
the glory of God. 

In the blessed days of primitive Christianity, 
the liberty of the spirit triumphed over all ob- 
structions; in the congregation of believers all 
might prophesy and all be edified. Under the 
shears of man’s wisdom and systems, the wings 
of the Holy Dove are clipped. The Lord’s 
anointing, no longer free and diffusive as the air, 
is bricked up in a single narrow channel. The 
service of the sanctuary is restricted to the 
tenant of the pulpit, and the lively energies of 
the body at large are in a very great degree eon- 
signed to inaction and spiritual deadlines. Now, 
however low we may be brought, as a people, 
however poor and flat some of our meetings may 
appear to be, it is surely a blessed privilege to 
occupy a larger, higher ground, and to take a 
purer, juster view in reference to this important 
subject. Let us be patient; let us reverently 
wait upon our Lord; let us bear with long con- 
tinued silence ; let us yield our hearts and spirits 
to the visitations of his own anointing, and in 
due season we shall rejoice and sing praise to- 
gether. We shall reap an abundant harvest of 
comfort, joy and peace. 

Formality in worship is another point which is 
not confined to the Church of England, with her 
written sermons and printed formula of devotion. 
To a certain and considerable extent, it appears 
to me to attach to the systems of the dissenting 
bodies. The sermon which must be preached 
(though it be more or less extempore) at a par- 
ticular hour, and preached under an agreement 
with the hearers which is partly pecuniary in its 
nature, can hardly fail to be often wanting in 
that divine life, which is the characteristic of a 
truly anointed and baptizing ministry. So also, 
there are few things, in my apprehension, more 


-dry and unprofitable than extemporaneous prayer, 


-poured forth at stated periods under the same 


compact, phen the Spirit of God does 1 not truly 
lead into the service. I can hardly believe - 
you seriously differ from us on these points, o 
that you can on reflection fully approve of the 
congregational hymn of prayer or praise in the 
publie ‘worship of God; in which under the ex- 
citement of music, numbers are accustomed to 
profess a deep exercise of soul to which they are 
in fact utter strangers. Is this practice consist- 
ent with that unbending law of truth which is 
set before usin the New Testament? Is the 
testimony which Friends bear against it, though 
it be by a silence which sometimes tries the pa- 
tience, ill-founded? Surely not. 

So far as I am acquainted with the views of 
the dissenting bodies on the subject of Water 
Baptism and the Supper, I believe we cannot 
charge them with mysticism. I am not aware 
that they ascribe any sacramental efficacy, any 
hidden mysterious operation to these ceremonies, 
but simply regard them as the outward sign 
and recognition of certain important parts of 
Christian truth and experience. Thus with 
them, (if I am not mistaken,) they are precisely 
of the same nature as the washings and sacrifices 
of the ancient Jews, shadows of the blessed reali- 
ties of the Gospel of Christ. 

(To be concluded. 


ili 
THE DUELLIST AND THE BIBLE. 

A young man, the son of French Protestant 
parents, was turned aside from the paths of re- 
ligion and virtue, during his attendance at the 
University of Paris. In the pursuit of sinful 
pleasure, instead of enjoying satisfaction, he was 
a terror to himself. “ When I reached the age of 
twenty-six (he said) I was in the sight of God as 
a madman, or like the horse which spurns the 
bridle, rushes furiously into the battle, and falls, 
being wounded suddenly from every quarter. I 
had taken my degree and entered on the duties 
of my profession (as a barrister), when, in one of 
my fits of ungovernable passion, I had a quarrel, 
which ended in a challenge to a duel with one 
whom I thoroughly hated, as I regarded him as a 
rival. Qur combat (why not call it our mutual 
purpose of assassination) was to take place in 
secret. I spent a whole day and night in pre- 
paring for it, and still I could not look forward 
to it without horror. Not that I dreaded being 
wounded or killed, for I was unfeeling and my 
heart was hardened, but my Bible frightened 
me. I had laid it aside in a closet; and to this 
closet I went to seek the sword with which I 
intended to meet my opponent. I opened the 
closet; it was nearly midnight. I climbed a 
chair, and reached to the highest shelf, feeling 
for my sword, when I laid my hand on my Bible. 
A sudden chill ran through my veins, and 
without any time for deliberation, I took the 
book, opened it, and still standing on the chair, 
I read the 10th Psalm, which was the first pas- 
sage on which my eyes rested ; thus the voice of 
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the ery once more setiatindel through the dark 
recesses of my soul. I read with breathless 
eagerness, and still went on reading, though my 
uneasiness increased, till [ came to this verse, 
‘Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God? 
He hath said in his heart thou wilt not require 
it.” I felt confounded, and throwing myself 
prostrate on the floor of my room, I sobbed aloud 
and groaned, praying for pardon from God for 
the sake of Jesus. I dared not rise; I was 


afraid even to look up. I felt the eye of God |? 


was upon me, and my sorrow was not to be de- 
scribed, The tortured criminal does not suffer 


in my hand. God had thus rescued me. The 
prayers of my poor mother were heard, and my 
sinful soul was restored to the narrow way of life, 
which indeed I had never totally forgotten, 
though I had in so great a degree trodden under 
foot the truths I had learned, seeking to crush 
them as I should a serpent. What followed? 
My duel was a painful subject, and I resolved to 
give it up. But this was not all; I was filled 
with sympathy for him whom I had regarded as 
my adversary, and [ longed to make this known 
to him, and also to those who were to have been 
the witnesses of our crime. The day began to 
dawn, and the hour for our meeting arrived. 
My companions came to seek me; but I had 
gone on first, and hastened to the wood, which 
had been the place chosen for the duel. I 
reached it first, and felt that the Lord was gra- 
ciously present with me. My adversary, accom- 
panied by his second and mine, arrived there, 
and perceiving me, he cried out, ‘Here I am; 
make ready.’ I answered seriously, but with 


much feeling, ‘I am ready, in the presence of 


God to ask pardon of you. I have offended you, 
and to forgive you any wrong you may have done 
to me.’ ‘Coward! scoundrel ! he exclaimed, 
‘this is your meanness.’ ‘You need not insult 
me,’ I added, ‘I speak in the presence of God, 
who sees us both. He has humbled me and 
touched my heart, and I repent and acknowledge 
my folly before Him, and entreat you also to fear 
Him, and no longer to reject his mercy.’ 

God prevaile d. The contest was drop ped, and 
[ returned to town, urging my companions no 
longer to live in re sbellion against God. I know 
not. if they yielded to my entreaties, for I left 
town shortly ‘afterwards and had no further inter- 
course with them. But I cannot describe the 
joy of my pious mother, when she saw me to be 
such as she desired, and felt that the infinite love 
and mercy of the Lord had been manifested to 
me.— The Divine Life. 


oe 


Oppression makes a poor country, and a des- 


perate people, who always wait an opportunity to 
change.— Penn. 





IMPORTANCE OF A CORRECT PUBLIC SENTIMENT 
ON THE SUBJECT OF INSANITY. 


While it must be conceded that there has been 
a vast improvement in public sentiment in ref- 
erence to the nature of insanity, and in the char- 
acter of the institutions specially devoted to its 
treatment, it cannot be disguised -¢ there is 
still abundant room for progress in both. A 
correct and enlightened public vesicle in re- 
gard to these, lies at the basis of all radical im- 
provement. It is not enough that the compara- 
tively few who are somewhat familiar with dis- 


. ! eases of the mind should entertain sound views 
what I then felt; and about an hour passed | jp regard to them. Every advance in the gen- 
away, at the end of which time I felt somewhat | 

more calm, and sat down, still holding the Bible} jp taking from insanity some of its painful attri- 


eral sentiment of a whole community is of service 


butes, and in securing for it that kind of treat- 
ment which, in a large majority of cases, will 
prove the means of restoring the sufferers to 
health and usefulness. 

One of the first steps in the right direction is 
the general conviction that insanity is a functional 
disease of the brain, just as dyspepsia may be a 
functional disease of the stomach—that every 
individual that has a brain, at some period of 
life, and under some circumstances, often beyond 
his control, may have functional disturbance of 
that brain, just as much as he that has a stomach, 
may suffer from some of the Protean forms of 
derangement of that organ. This is the first 
great step that costs us something of our pride of 
intellect. Weare too apt to look back at the 
history of our ancestors, and if we find, as we 
suppose, no weak points in that direction, to re- 
gard ourselves as enjoying a degree of security 
that may not be real. It is a very common sub- 
ject for remark about hospitals for the insane, 
how frequently visitors to these institutions, who 
have paid little attention to the subject, speak as 
though they were making their observations in 
reference to a form of disease entirely beyond 
the accidents of their lives, or a condition of 
humanity that by no possibility might be their 
own. Hereditary influences, striking as these 
often are, really exist but in a very small propor- 
tion of all the cases, and even where they do, an 
individual who is strictly mindful of natural 
laws, avoids excesses of all kinds, and is happy 
in his domestic and social relations, may be really 
much better off than those who lead a different 
kind of life, and yet have never known an ances- 
tor to suffer from such an affliction. No year 
passes in any large community, without a devel- 
opment of this disease, in some one in whom it 
had never been anticipated, whose friends are 
sure to exclaim, on its occurrence, “How strange ! 
Of that whole family, or of all our acquaintances, 
this was the very last, we should have supposed, 
would ever have been thus afflicted !” 

It does not require a very extended familiarity 
with the subjects of this malady to know that it 
is found among the purest and the best* of all 
the dwellers upon earth, as well as those who 
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are far from being models of excellence ; that it : the slightest indication of a relapse, is 


is seen in early childhood, and is developed 
after the threescore and ten years allotted to 
man ; that it comes with the gentleness and love- 
liness of woman, no less than with the strength 
and self-reliance of the most vigorous manhood; 
that high social position, exalted intellectual en- 
dowment, the most abundant wealth, and all the 
surroundings that are supposed to make life 
desirable, cannot be relied upon as a guarantee 
against mental more than against ordinary phys- 
ical infirmity. The one is often the precursor 
and the cause of the other, and it is just as 
rational to believe that an individual has an ex- 
emption from the one, as from the other. treatment must be provided, it becomes every 
No one will deny that ordinarily mental disease | good citizen to do what he can to disseminate 
is much more to be dreaded than that which is|sound views on the subject, and in aiding to 
simply physical, for the attributes of the mind | have such establishments made all that could 
are much more exalted and more to be valued|be wished for, for the best interests of the 
than those of the body; and yet a temporary | stilted, and that they may unhesitatingly be 
attack of insanity, likely to result in health, is| resorted to, when desirable, by all classes in the 
less of an affliction, involves less loss to an indi- | community. 
vidual, his family and society, than many other| The nomenclature formerly applied to insanity, 
maladies, which, although they may not be at-|and to establishments for its treatment, and un- 
tended with mental disturbance, still pass on| fortunately not yet entirely given up, is far be- 
surely and steadily, with great suffering, to| hind the age, and has done more harm in influen- 
death. ; men’s minds in reference to both, than is 


now so large as to give a degree of confidence 
for the future of those who have been restored 
and exercise ordinary prudence, that could not 
otherwise be attained. Greater care should un- 
doubtedly be exercised by those who have suffered 
from an attack of insanity, than if they had not; 
exactly as an individual of common judgment, 
who has been relieved of any other illness, would 
avoid, as far as possible, at least for a time, ex- 
posure to the exciting causes of his malady. 
Concluding, then, that insanity is to be regard- 
ed in the same category as other diseases, and 
that from its nature, institutions for its specific 


Insanity, beyond the actual symptoms of the | generally supposed. In the days when cells and 
disease, has other peculiarities which render it| keepers were spoken of, the natural inference 
deeply afflicting. Experience everywhere has | was that they belonged to prisons, for these are 
shown that it can but rarely be treated with suc-| prison terms. Even now, it occasionally hap- 
cess in the sufferer’s own home. All the devo-| pens that such terms are heard from individuals 
tion of the tenderest friendship and everything|who, themselves, often occupy smaller apart- 
that wealth can furnish, are often there power-| ments, more inconveniently located, more poorly 
less to afford relief, and those who have been | warmed, ventilated and lighted, and not better 
most tenderly cared for in health, have frequent- furnished, and who yet would seem greatly sur- 
ly, at the very time when such a septration seems | prised if "asked whether they had comfortable 
most unnatural, to be given up to the care of |“ cells,” in the fourth or fifth story of their hotel 
strangers. or boarding-house. There is no reason for thus 

Institutions, therefore, must be provided for designating the better of the two chambers, that 
the relief of this disease, and it is a happy cir- would not. apply to the poorer of the two, nor 
cumstance, that they can be made of a character | should a nurse and companion of an insane per- 
to prevent the slightest suspicion that any one| son be styled a keeper any more than if having 
connected with them could have a particle of in-|the care of a case of ordinary sickness. So of 
terest in detaining cases one moment longer than | the institutions themselves; if they are for the 
was required for their best interests. treatment of disease, they should be called hos- 

The curability of insanity in a large propor- | pitals—a title which is not likely to be mistaken, 
tion of the cases, if subjected to proper treatment | and which of itself indicates why patients are 
at an early period of the disease, is now so well|sent to them. All the other names which orig- 
established as to require little to be said on the|inated many years ago, and were intended to 
subject. Thus treated, the ratio of recoveries is | banish what was much more exceptionable, came 
greater than in many other diseases of more com-| from the best of motives, but were unfortunate 
mon occurrence. The number of individuals | as tending to give wrong impressions of the char- 
who have been under my own care, or whose | acter of the malady, “None of those who are 
history is familiar to me, who, after a recovery, | now connected with these institutions, probably, 
have returned to their homes as heads of families, | have had anything to do with naming them, nor 
or have assumed every duty of life, who have | are they in any way responsible for these errors. 
afterwards, during a long period, occupied posi-|This institution having at its commencement 
tions of high public trust and great responsibil-| been as far wrong in reference to a title as any 
ity, have conducted commercial business of the | other, and having made the change, I have no 
most extended kind, or passed through trials of | hesitation in speaking of the good results which 
a natuge to test the integrity of the best disci-| have followed. The early drawings for this 
plined minds, and have yet come out from all! building will show that it was first styled the 
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“Lunatic Asylum of the P ennsylvania Hospital,” 

but before it was opened, the name was very 
properly changed to that which it now has, “ the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane.” The 
State institution at Harrisburg also modified its 
title for the better, but it only did one-half the 
work. Originally named in the law establish- 
ing it, “The Pennsylvania State Lunatic Hos- 
pital and Union Asylum for the Insane,” it dis- 
pensed with the latter part of its very awkward 
title, but unfortunately retained the term “ luna- 
tic,” which of all others is the most obnoxious 
to patients, and one of the most unfortunate and 
irrational that can be applied to such establish- 
ments or to a case of insanity. The simple deri- 
vation of the word lunatic, or the definition of it 
given by one of our best medical dictionaries, 
“ moonstruck,” shows that it has nothing to do | 
with insanity, and ought not to be employed in 
connection with that disease. It is quite true, 
that even in many of the modern writings on this 
subject, the terms hospital and asylum, insanity 
and lunacy, the insane and lunatics, are so min- 
gled as to confuse many non-professional readers 
who are liable to suppose that different kinds of 
institutions and forms of disease are referred to. 
“Asylums” or “Retreats,” 


places of refuge, or 


security, are not provided for the treatment of 


fever, or rheumatism or other diseases, nor should 
the institutions for the treatment of insanity be 
so called. The abandonment of these objection- 
able terms by all connected with our hospitals 
for the Insane, would soon lead to their being | 
dropped in ordinary conversation, and in a little 
time a more appropriate nomenclature could 
hardly fail to take their place. | 
Another error—formerly very prevalent, and 
which although now discarded by the most intelli- 
gent portion of the community, is still occasionally 
alluded to—is that of regarding insanity itself, 
or the residence of an individual i in an institution | 
for its treatment, as a reproac sh, or as destructive | 
of future prosperity in life. The aceident of| 
having an attack of to which all are 
liable, : and especially if without any direct agency | 
of our own, or certainly without anything on our | 
part that was dishonorable or criminal, can be no 
reproach to any one. A sensible man, when} 
sick, will adopt such means for the restoration of | 
his health as the experie nee and advice of honest | | 
and intelligent men give him reason to suppose | 
will be most likely to effect that object; and if'| 
that end will probably be soonest and most cer- 
tainly attained by entering a hospital, it would | 
clearly be an imputation upon the sound judg- | 
ment of himself and his friends, if he did not, 
promptly avail himself of any advantages it might 
afford Practically it will be found th: at it is the | 
character and subsequent actions of the indivi- | 
dual, rather than the disease from which he has | 
recovered, or the means of treatment to which | 
he has resorted—the doubt whether he is well, | 
rather than the fact of his having been sick— ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


disease, 


: 


that injures pepapesta in ‘life, where injury of 
such a kind is done. Those whe have recovered 
and have the mind to contemplate this malady in 
its true light—avoiding equally a levity that is 
unbecoming i in reference to any affliction, and a 
morbid sensitiveness on the subject that is only 
productive of injury—can hardly fail to impress 
every one, whose good opinion is at all worth 
having, with the conviction, that whatever may 
have been the nature of their illness, their re- 
;covery has been complete, and without the 
slightest impairment of their mental powers, or 
any diminution of their capacity for usefulness 
in life—Dr. Kirkbride’s 18th Annual Report. 


—- <> 


“For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of 
aman which is in him? Even so the things of God kuoweth no 
| man, but the spirit of God.” 1 Cor. ii, 11th. 
The book of Nature, on whose ample pages 
Is deep engraven her exhaustless lore, 
With all the wisdom that the world’s great sages 
Have been accumulating from of yore ; 
The mighty work of immemorial ages ; 
Tho’ all displayed my ravished eyes before ; 


Yet with her vast facilities for learning, 

My soul, unaided by supernal light, 

ees as at noon-day, yet without discerning, 

Things most important to herself, aright. 

Thou, who alone hast known her secret yearning, 
By thy anointing aid my mental sight! 


S 


© 


First I would know myself, my own condition, 
As seen by thy all-penetrating eye, 

And learn to yield my will in meek submission 
When thou my wrong wouldst deign to rectify, 

Confiding in thee, as the great Physician 
Who only can a remedy apply. 


Myself once known, I would by thy own teaching, 
Acquaint myself with thee, and know thy will ; 

In humble confidence the while beseeching 
Efficient aid its dictates to fulfil: 

That I may hear thy spirit’s silent preaching, 
Bid thou my ever busy thoughts be still. 


And when dark clouds obscure the cheerful shining 
Of Gospel light, or storms of grief assail ; 

Teach me, 0! Holy One, without repining, 
To dwell with patience in the lowly vale ; 

On thy eternal arm, in faith reclining, 
’Gainst which no weapon ever did prevail. 


Or, if permitted to enjoy the flowing 

Of Shiloh’s streams, Oh, may thy still small voice 
Remind me that the blessing all is owing, 

Not to my merit, subject to my choice, 
But to thy mercy ; this believing, knowing, 

Help me, without exulting, to rejoice. 


Nor less I need thy counsel and assistance 

In all the cares, the little ills of life, 
Which, in my way, through this terrene existence, 

By thy permission are forever rife: 
And grant me, too, thy armor of resistance 

To all the Serpent’s wiles, and mortal strife. 

8. H. 
Plattekil/, N. Y. 
—— 


OREGON. 


With Oregon, the Federal Union consists of 
thirty-three States, in eighteen of which slavery 
is not allowed. The relative positions of the 
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free and slave States may be shown at a glance, 

as follows :— 

States. 
18 
15 


33 


Senators. Representatives. | 
36 147 
380 90 


66 238 


Free, 
Slave, 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 19, 1859. 


DrEcEASE OF JOHN ALLEN.—A letter from 
England informs us of the death of our beloved 
friend, John Allen, of Liskeard, Cornwall, who 
will be remembered by many in this country as 
one of the Committee that visited Friends of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, a few years since, by 
appointment of the Yearly Meeting of London. 
After an illness of several weeks, he passed away 
very quietly on the night of the 14th of 2d mo., 
sensible to the last, and suffering little pain. 

Possessing talents of a high order, clear and 
discriminating in his judgment, he was eminently 
useful as a citizen; while his deep concern for 
the prosperity of the Church of Christ, and his 
experience and weight of religious character, 
rendered his example and services in our Society 
of great importance and value. 

teat 
“AunT JANE’S VeErsES—By Jane Crewdson.— 
Illustrated.” 

Among the last issues of our Association for 
diffusing religious and useful knowledge, is this 
With the kind consent of the 
author, copies of several of the English illustra- 
tions were procured, and the book is offered to 
our young readers in a very attractive form. 


little volume. 


The writer truly characterizes it as an unpre- 
tending volume—but we have few books better 
adapted to the various stages of childhood. 

In easy, but spirited verse, and the purest 
English, it teaches the love of nature, tenderness 
for every living thing, and the value of simple 
pleasures. The practical lessons of “ Useful 
Annie,” “ Wee Wise Willie,” and “Our Lost 
Kitten,” are not likely to be forgotten in the 
household into which they enter. “The Tame 
Gemsé” and “Katie Lee” will awaken the emo- 
tions which can not long slumber without danger 
to the opening character. Over the whole pre- 
sides the loving Christian spirit— 

“Gilding, refining, sanctifying all 
With noble thoughts of immortality.” 


We will only add that the book being a re- 
print from the English edition, the phraseology 
is, of course, that of the estimable author, who 
is not a member of the religious Society of 


Friends. 


~~ ~+08r 


Marnriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Columbiana 


| Co., Ohio, on the 3d inst., Iskast Owen, late of Vas- 


salboro’, Maine, to Mary M., daughter of John and 
Miriam Negus. 


— +8 


Diep, in Smithfield, R. I., on the 26th of 2d mo. 
last, Grorce Reap, in the 88th year of his age, a 
worthy and esteemed member of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

He was, during his long life, diligent in the attend- 
ance of our religious meetings, and passed away in 
perfect peace and quietness, humbly trusting in the 
Everlasting Arm which was underneath to support 
him. 


, on the 14th ult., in St. Albans, Maine, Josian 
Vinine, aged 76 years, a member of St. Albans 
Monthly Meeting. 

, in Parsonsfield, on the 5th of 12th mo. last, 
aged about 47 years, Wit1aM, son of Rufus and Jane 
Milliken, the latter deceased, a member of Liming- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 

He was much attached to the principles of Friends, 
and his acts of kindness and the modest manner in 
which they were performed, endeared him to the 
hearts of all. During an illness of six weeks he 
bore his suffering with cheerfulness and serenity, and 
left the consoling evidence that he is gathered with 
those who rest from their labors. 


[In making some changes in the type last week, 
the first paragraph of the following obituary was 
omitted. ] 

, On the 18th of Ist mo. last, in the town of 
White Plain, Westchester Co., N. Y., ApicAm GRIFYEN, 
widow of James Griffen, aged 88 years. 

In her youthful days she requested to become a 
member, and was received by Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, to which she continued to belong during 
the remainder of her life. She was diligent in the 
attendance of all our religious meetings, and was 
concerned during a long life to maintain the doc- 
trines and peculiar testimonies of our religious So- 
ciety in their ancient simplicity and purity. She for 
many years occupied the station of an elder, and 
being concerned to rule well, is ‘‘ worthy of double 
honor.’”? When taken unwell, she expressed her 
belief that it was her last sickness, but said, ‘‘ her 
work was done.’’ 


8 


WANTED, 
A few copies of No. 1, Vol. xi., of ‘‘ Friends’ Re- 
view,’’ to complete sets. Will some of our subscribers 
(who do not file the paper) kindly furnish us with 
the above ? 
Address Editor of Friends’ Review, Philada. 
3d mo. 19,-2 t. 


+ tem + 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 
The Summer Term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth-day, the 4th of 5th month. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to 
Joserh CARTLAND, 
Principal, Providence, R. I. 
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Books published by the ‘‘ Association of Friends for | 
the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge,’’ 


and for sale at their Office, No. 109 north Tenth St., 
Philadelphia : 


If mailed. 





A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry.......... +. 14 cts. 19 cts. 
A Selection from the Epistles of 

aaa THO ceshiets 0dcads nian dadiene me? Ys? 
The Life of Margaret Fox, wife of 

S| Pe Sisiiabcenl endienaiipiae w6U?7® 
Views of American Slavery a Century 

a dhace vieed dives bedduedind 60nd ebtcnees 156 * F* 
Youthful Pilgrims 5 gi 
A Selection from the Letters of Isaac 

a cae B*¢* &.“ 
Rambles of a Naturalist, and Life of 

the Author, Dr. Godman............ bB* BR * 
A Memoir of William Penn............ i 
A Memoir of Maria Fox.................. a 2" 
A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, and his 

visit to the Pacific Isles...... ........ 20 ‘ i= 
Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children, il- 

SIE cidsadsds dincinds dhinascesbucadne na". 2m 


The retail prices of our books having been reduced, 
the discount from those prices on orders of 50 copies 
or upwards will be hereafter 20 per cent., or one-fifth, 
which makes the wholesale rates the same as hereto- 
fore; this being the lowest rate which will prevent | 
actual loss on the publications. 

Persons wishing to order any of the above works 
by mail, should enclose the price, including postage, 
addressed to Ww. Macniven, Agent, 

Box 2149, P. O. Philada., Pa. 
—_ 

THE AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR FOR THIS 
YEAR, 





Is now published. Price 25 cents., (32 cents, if 
sent by Mail,) and may be obtained of 

5. S. & W. Woop, 389 Broadway, New York. 

Wa. Macyiven, Office of ‘‘ Friends’ Review,’’ and | 

U. Hunt & Son, Philadelphia. 
C. Taner & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Murray Suarpiey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
+0 

Letters addressed 'o two young persons on their leaving | 

the Society of Friendse By Joseru Joux GuRNeEy. 

For sale at the Book Room, 109 north Tenth St. 
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Applications may be addressed to the undersigned, 
care of Wm. Macniven, 109 north Tenth St. 
By order of the Managers, 


CHARLES YARNALL, Secretary. 
Philada., 3d mo., 1859. 


+ 10m 
From the London Morning Star. 


LORD MACAULAY AND WILLIAM PENN.* 

No one, we think, can read Lord «Macaulay’s 
“ History of England” without perceiving that 
the writer is actuated by a very bitter animus 
against the Society of Friends. What may be 
the cause of this we do not presume tosay. We 
have, indeed, heard reasons assigned for his 
enmity, but they are so little creditable to the 
character of the noble historian that we prefer 
not adverting to them here. But of the fact 
there can exist no reasonable doubt, as it is utter- 
ly impossible on any other hypothesis to explain 
tho&e portions of his work to which we are about 
to refer. Few men know how to discharge 
barbed arrows into the souls of those who have 
offended them with a more skilful and relentless 
hand than Lord Macaulay. Everybody is aware 
how, among all religious bodies, there are certain 
names held in all but idolatrous reverence, on ac- 
count of their talents and virtues, the sufferings 
they have undergone, the services they have 
rendered to what their descendants believe to be 
the cause of truth, and the lustre which their 
memory reflects upon those who inherit their 
principles. Such are the names of Luther and 
Melancthon to Protestants; of Baxter and Howe 
to Nonconformists ; of John and Charles Wesley 
to the Methodists. There are multitudes of per- 
sons who would feel any opprobrium cast upon 
these names as keenly, in some respects much 
more keenly, than if the same indignity were 
offered to the memory of their dearest natural 
kindred. In the annals of the Society of Friends, 
also, there are two names who, above all others, 


Single copy 5 cents; or 6 cents each, if sent by | are enshrined in the admiration and love of their 


Mail. 


— +2 


HAVERFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. 


he Managers of Haverford College have decided 
to admit ‘Aree additional students on the fund, at the | 
opening of the Winter Term, in th Ninth month 
next. 

Applicants must state their age, that they are | 
members of the religious Society of Friends, design 
to be teach rs—believe themselves prepared in the | 
studies required to nter the third junior class—and | 
have not the means to pay for their education at | 
Haverford. They must forward certificates of cha- | 
racter from rspectable Friends, and the name of 
some responsible Friend, who will guarantee the | 





prompt payment of all charges except for board and | 
instruction ; and also the name of a qualified teacher, 
who will conduct the private examination of the ap- | 
plicant. The names of those who comply with these | 
requirements, will be entered on the list of applicants, 
and the questions for examination will be promptly 
forwarded to the teacher named, whose post office 
address should be distinctly stated. The replies to 
these questions must be returned by the Ist of 6th 
mo. next, after which, those who are admitted will 
be notified. 





posterity—namely, George Fox and William 
Penn. Now, the plan adopted by Lord Ma- 
caulay of wreaking his grudges against the body 
in question is to use all the resources of his art 
as a rhetorician to blacken the character of these 
two men, and to exhibit them to the world for 
all time coming, so far as that is within his 
power, the one as contemptible and the other as 
infamous. It is notorious enough that George 
Fox was a man of very humble origin and of 
very imperfect education, and that in the early 
part of his career he ran into some eccentrici- 
ties and excesses, from which the founders of re- 
ligious sects are seldom wholly exempt. But to 
say this does not suffice to Lord Macaulay. He 
labors to show that George Fox was a mere igno- 
rant and vulgaif™natic, that could not utter two 
sentences of intelligible English, and had only 

*“Inquiry into the Evidence relating to the 
Charges brought by Lord Macaulay against William 
Penn.” By John Paget, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Black- 
wood and Sons. 
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cunning enough to perpetuate piitilane, perver- | 
sions of Seripture for his own purpose. And 
this he does in the face of the fact, that men 

like Mackintosh, Coleridge, Carlyle and others, 
who no one will doubt were, from the constitu- 
tion of their minds and the direction of their 
studies, far more competent than Lord Macaulay 
is to understand and appreciate a character like 
George Fox, have expressed great reverence for 
his sincerity and earnestness, and even for his 
deep, if somewhat imperfect, mental and spirit- 
ual insight. So much for George Fox. 

But how about William Penn? It is very 
clear that he could not be treated after that fash- 
ion. Beyond all power of g rainsaying or glossing | 
which even Lord Mae: aulay’ s ingenuity could | 
bring to bear, William Penn was a gentleman, a 
scholar, and an able writer. But if he cannot} 
be represented as his friend and master is, in the 
light of a coarse, ignorant fanatic, would it not 
be possible to besmear his moral character, and | 
to make him appear odious, if not ridiculous, to 
posterity ? He was aman who mixed actively 
in the social and political affairs of his time, and | 
like all public men, especially when they are 
professors of an unpopular creed, who take any 
part in such matters at a period of turbulence 
and revolution, he had many enemies who were 
ready to misconstrue and misrepresent his ac- 
tions. Could not the historian, then, with such 
opportunity, and by such aids, put a color upon 
some of those transactions in which he was en- 
gaged, or in which he was reported by Kis 
enemies to be engaged, which would strip from 
his memory the respect and honor in which, up 
to this time, it had been clothed, by universal 
consent, and expose him henceforth to the exe- 
cration and contempt of mankind? This is the 
gracious task to which Lord Macaulay has ad- 
dressed himself in the most relentless and un- 
scrupulous spirit. He admits that, until he took 
his character in hand, William Penn was a man 
“of whose name England is proud,” whom “ the 
great commonwealth beyond the Atlantic” re- 
garded with profound reverence as the most 
illustrious among its founders ; whom the Society 
of Friends “ honor as an apostle,” whom “ pious 
men of other persuasions generally regarded as a 
bright pattern of Christian virtue,” whom even 
the infidel philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury reverenced for his universal benevolence, 
and whose “name has become throughout all 
civilized countries a synonym for probity and 
philosophy.” 

This was the man as history had delivered him 
down to us until the year 1849. And what has 
Lord Macaulay attempted to make this man? 
We give the description of his handiwork in the 
language of Mr. Paget. Having cited the pas- 

sage from the first volume of his ‘history of which 
we have just given the substance, Mr. Paget 
says: “Such is the judgment which Lord Ma- 
caulay seeks to reverse; to show instead, that 





of what they said ; 
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this same W illiem am prostituted himself to 
the meanest wishes of a cruel and profligate court 
—gloated with delight on the horrors of the 
scaffold and the stake—was the willing tool of a 
blood-thirsty and treacherous tyrant—a trafficker 
in simony and suborner of per} ury—a conspirator 
seeking to deluge his country in blood—a syco- 
phant, a traitor, and a liar.” And by what 
means does he pursue this pleasant and credita- 
ble purpose? By interpolating words in his 
quotations to make them bear the meaning he 
wishes; by citing withininverted commas as pas- 
sages literally transcribed from his authorities 
what is not only not literally correct, but what is 
substantially false ; ; by putting into the mouth of 
his witnesses words expressing the exact reverse 
by persistently palming upor 
William Penn anonymous letters, the authorship 
of which he peremptorily denied ; by accepting 
against him without hesitation the testimony of 
the most infamous of mankind, whose evidence 
no other man would have trusted against the 
character of a dog, and by arrogantly refusing to 
him any benefit whatever, from ‘what all mankind 


| have hitherto considered his irreproachable life 


and spotless reputation. What motive could have 


| prompted this unrelenting persecution of a great 


man’s memory? It is absurd to imagine that 
there could be any personal pique against an indi- 
vidual removed from us by more than a century 
and a half’s lapse of time? Is it then a deep 
irrepressible instinct of historical justice, a stern 
jealousy to vindicate the cause of morality, by 
guarding against a too lax estimate of past 
events? It is impossible to believe it. The 
writer who has given the world an elaborate ex- 
tenuation of the crimes of Lord Clive and War- 
ren Hastings, and an elaborate glorification of 
the criminals, and who has exerted his utmost 
ingenuity to shield the meMory of William IIT. 
from the reprobation he justly deserves for the 
part he took in the Glencoe massacre, cannot be 
suspected of having labored so strenuously to 
gibbet the name of William Penn to eternal 
infamy from any morbid moral sensitiveness. 

Able champions, however, have not been 
wanting to redeem the character of William Penn 
from the hangman’s hands. First of all came 
W. E. Forster’s pamphlet, which was indeed the 
foundation for all that has been written since on 
the subject. We need only allude to Hepworth 
Dixon’s masterly vindication appended to his 
Life of Penn. And now comes Mr. Paget’s 
contribution, the most complete and triumphant 
of them all. His little work is, indeed, an ad- 
mirable specimen of historical pleading. Some 
new matter has rewarded his independent re- 
searches. But he has arranged the whole with 
great skill, and presented it in a form at once so 
condensed and so clear, that any one may make 
himself master of the whole controversy in a few 
hours. 


Mr. Paget has classified the charges against 
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Penn under nine heads, namely—1l. His conduct Lord Proprietor of Pennsylvania, the friend of 
with regard to the maids of Taunton. 2. His Algernon Sidney and John Locke, the ward and 
presence at the execution of Cornish and of intimate associate of the King, his own friend 
Gaunt. 3. His conduct in the affair of Kiffin. | and companion at college, in the abrupt and un- 
4, The transactions relating to Magdalen Col-| courteous fashion with which that letter begins; 
lege. 5. His supposed communications with that there are documents in existence, the au- 
James II. while in Ireland. 6. His alleged | thenticity of which no one professes to question, 
falsehood in a supposed interview with William | which prove that there was then living a George 
lif. 7. His alleged share in Preston’s plot. | Penne, who was notoriously a pardon-broker, 
8. His interview with Sidney. 9. His alleged} who was actually employed that very year to 
communications with James, whilst the latter! negotiate the pardon of one Azariah Pinney, a 
was at St. Germain’s. Each of these charges is} member of a Somersetshire family, who had been 
examined with the utmost care and acuteness;| involved in Monmouth’s rebellion ; that this man 
and the historian’s confusion of dates, perversions | was at the time in the west of England, and that 
of fact, misquotations of authorities, and the reso-| afterwards he applied to the Crown to grant him 
lute purpose with which he puts violent con-|a patent for licensing gaming-houses in America 
structions upon the innocent acts and words of|—an occupation which harmonizes well enough 
his victim, with a view to vilify his charac-| with his previous infamous profession as a par- 
ter, are exposed with unsparing severity. don broker. And yet after all these facts, and 

It would far exceed our limits to follow Mr.|many more, are brought to Lord Macaulay’s 
Paget through his examination of all these| knowledge, instead of withdrawing his charge he 
charges. We may take the first of them as well| reiterates it in the last edition, saying, without 
as any other, both to illustrate the nature of the} the shadow of a reason: “I firmly believe,” that 


William Penn. Why, then, does he believe it? 
Why, because he believes it. Sic volo, sic jubeo, 
stat pro ratione voluntas. We will illustrate 
this by a parallel instance. Two or three years 
ago, when this controversy was mooted before, 
we remember distinctly reading in the daily 
papers an account of a Thomas Macaulay, who 
was brought before one of the police magistrates 
of the metropolis, and convicted of being en- 
gaged in some mean and infamous swindling 
transaction. Now, suppose that, 150 years hence, 
some one writing the history of the reign of Queen 
Victoria were, in his researches, to meet with this 
record ina file of the Times or the Star, and 
were forthwith to conclude, despite the extreme 
inherent improbability of the case, that the 
Thomas Macaulay so charged and convicted was 
the illustrious historian, and were to construct a 
paragraph of brilliant rhetoric, designed to con- 
vey that down as an undoubted fact to posterity. 
And suppose some other writer, jealous for the 
Penne,—Her Majesty’s Maids of Honor having] honor of a great reputation, were to investigate 
acquainted me that they design to employ you|the charge, and to find that there was another 
snd Mr. Walden in making a composition with | Thomas Macaulay living at the time in London, 
the relations of the maids of Taunton,’ &c.| who was a notorious scoundrel, and to prove that 
What evidence has Lord Macaulay that this| he had been engaged in other swindling transac- 
“Mr. Penne” was William Penn, the Quaker?| tions of precisely the same character as that for 
Not one particle of evidence except his own as-| which he was convicted. And so, after all this 
sumption. But against this assumption there are | had become known, and been demonstrated, the 
the following proofs and presumptions. That the| historian in question were to publish a new edi- 
note is addressed to a man whose name is spelt in| tion of his work, saying: “I firmly believe that 
a manner different from that in which the Quaker} this Thomas Macaulay who was convicted of 
and his family invariably spell theirs, and that, | swindling was the Thomas Babington Macaulay 
however common confusion of names may have| who wrote the History of England.” We shall 
been in those days, it was in the last degree im-| have then an exact exemplification of the man- 
probable that Sunderland, who had been intimate | ner in which Lord Macaulay has treated William 
with William Penn from his boyhood, did not| Penm 

know how to spell his name ; that it was still less} | We cordially thank Mr. Paget for this admi- 
probable that he would have addressed Penn, the| rable vindication of one of the most venerable 


are made, and to show the completeness of the 
refutation. “The Maids of Taunton” were a 
number of young girls, who, on the entry of the 
Duke of Monmouth into that town, waited upon 
him in a procession, headed by their schoolmis- 
tress, and presented him with a standard. Per- 
haps there never was any serious intention to 
enforce the rigor of the law against these chil- 
dren, for such many of them were; but it was 
determined to make use of their guilt as a means 
of extorting money from their parents, and the 
right to sell their pardon was given to the Queen’s 
Maids of Honor. Now, Macaulay’s charge is, 
that William Penn was solicited to become an 
agent in this scandalous transaction, and to 
negotiate the price of pardon between the Maids 
of Honor and the parents of the Taunton girls, 
and that he consented and became their agent. 
On what does he found this charge? Ona letter 
from the Earl of Sunderland, found a few years 
ago in the State-paper Office, beginning: “ Mr. 


} 

accusations and the recklessness with which : “ Mr. Penne” addressed by Sunderland was 
| 
} 
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names in our gallery of British worthies. We 
subjoin his closing paragraphs, in which he cites 
the testimony of a far more sober and trust- 
worthy, if somewhat less showy historian than 
the brilliant essayist of the Edinburgh Review— 
George Bancroft :— 

“1 commenced these remarks with Lord Ma- 
caulay’s own record of the judgment of posterity 
on the character of William Penn. I conclude 
them with the echo of that judgment which 
comes back clear and distinct over the broad 
waves of the Atlantic. 

“There is nothing in the history of the human 
race like the confidence which the simple virtues 
of William Penn inspired. ; After more 
than a century the laws which he reproved be- 
gan to be repealed, and the principle which he 
developed, secure of immortality, is slowly but 
firmly asserting its power over the Legislature 
of Great Britain. . . . Every charge of hypoe- 
risy, of selfishness, of vanity, of dissimulation, of 
credulous confidence, every form of reproach, 
from virulent abuse to cold apology—every ill 
name, from Tory and Jesuit to biasphemer and 
infidel, has been used against Penn, but the candor 
of his character always triumphed over calumny. 

“ His name was safely cherished as a household 
word in the cottages of Wales and Ireland, and 
among the peasantry of Germany; and not a 
tenant of a wigwam, from the sea to the Susque- 
hanna, doubted his integrity. 

“ His fame is now wide as the world: he is one 
of the few who have gained abiding glory.” 


= _ 40 


PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 
(Continued from page 429.) 

The Vaudois not regarded as Italians—Meekness of the 
Converts under Persecution—The Italian Church: 
its Evangelizing Spirit, its Unity, and its Family 
Character. 

That in Sardinia, union with the Vaudois 
would be every way favorable to the ease and 
comfort of the Italian converts, cannot be doubt- 
ed; for the Waldensian Church is now recog- 
nized by the Sardinian Government, and its ac- 
knowledged Ministers are invested by the civic 
authorities with a certain status in society ; while 
Italians, not thus connected, are in various ways 
crippled in relation to their liberty of action. 
Nor is this all; for the fanaticism of an ignorant 
and brutal population is not unfrequently excited 


against them by persons in a higher position in | 


life. At different places and at various times, 
the evangelists have been followed by mobs, and 
so severely stoned in passing through the streets 
as to be seriously injured, while they are per- 
petually subject to abuse and annoyance at their 
meetings. From all these things the Vaudois, 
as recognized by the State, are exempt. 

But it is by no means so clear that spiritual 
good would result from the union; while it may 
well be doubted whether anything could com- 
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which now pertains to the Italian movement; for 
the Vaudois, although geographically Italians, 
are not regarded as countrymen by the people 
generally. They are a French-speaking people, 
and their ecclesiastical organization is French; 
while, from the fact of their having been con- 
stantly persecuted by the Italian Government, 
they have for ages been so completely isolated 
in the Valleys, as to have little or nothing in 
common with the Italians, either in their habits 
or modes of thought and feeling. Their Italian 
preachers are therefore necessarily more or less 
regarded as foreign missionaries even in Sardinia. 
Beyond Sardinia they can do nothing. 

On the whole, therefore it does seem that the 
Italians are wise in abiding by the principles 
they have adopted, even at the cost of being re- 
garded by many good men as unauthorized teach- 
ers, and exposed, through the machinations of 
evil men, to the risk of popular outrage, and 
sometimes of fine and imprisonment. At Alles- 
sandria, on one occasion, the authors of some 
violent proceedings against the Italian Christians 
were recognized, and the evangelist was strongly 
urged by the more advanced Liberals of the place 
to prosecute the offenders, who had evidently 
outstripped common decency in their conduct. 
But the evangelist refused. His answer was, 
“No! they are Italians: we love them; ‘ they 
know not what they do;’ our business is, if God 
permit, to outlive their hate and to overcome 
their evil with good.” The Liberals, unable to 
comprehend the deep wisdom of the Gospel, left 
him in disgust; but when the affair became 
known, the pe ople laid it to heart, and never an- 
noyed them again. 

Far, therefore, from admitting that the Wal- 
denses are better fitted for the evangelization of 
Italy that the Italians themselves, | cannot but 
conclude that the free and irregular action of the 
latter is, on the whole, more likely to promote 
the rapid spread of the Gospel than the somewhat 
formal and decidedly ecclesiastical procedure of 
the Vaudois Church. 

That the people of Italy give the preference 
to their own countrymen, is unquestionable ; 
partly, as has already been stated, on account of 


| the prejudices they entertain against all priests, 


and partly from national considerations. Pain- 
ful, therefore, as it may be to many excellent 
persons to hear it, I cannot refrain from express- 
ing a decided opinion that the Vaudois Church, 
with all its excellence, is not the agency through 
which Italy will be evangelized. Its “ temples” 
in Turin, Genoa, and Nice, may “stand open to 
all who may choose to resort to the preaching of 
the everlasting Gospel,” and “a Sunday” may 
seldom pass “ without some new faces being ob- 
served,” but 7d will never be the Church of the 
Italian people. It may do much good by popu- 
lar preaching in these large towns, inducing by 
the character of its edifices some to enter and 


pensate for the loss of that national character | listen who would shrink from frequenting the 
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hamble x rooms of the Italians, anil it cugha there- 
fore to be supported, but it will never retain any 
firm'or permanent hold even on the converts it 
may make. ne by one, as they grow in know- 
ledge and piety, they will steal off to their 
brethren, and eventually form part of that irreg- 
ular but ever active body which alone can fairly 
be called the Italian Church. 

The life of this Church is evangelization—in- 
cessant, ceaseless evangelization. Just in pro- 
portion as its members loiter in this work they 
will decay; when they give it up they will die. 
The only organization they need is that which 
will best promote evangelization, by preparing 
and setting at liberty every man amongst them 
whom God shall call, to teach and preach the 
Gospel far and wide. A special ministry they 
have, and must always have, to “ feed the flock,” 
especially in its infancy; but’a stated ministry 
(using that term as it is understood in England 
alike by Churchmen and Dissenters) by silencing 
the flock, would be their ruin. They have in 
fact only to become Presbyterians, Independents, 
or Plymouth Brethren, and their work is done ; 
for it matters little, if paralysis come, whether it 
is produced by an indolent leaning on the inces- 
sant teaching of one man, or by weary and un- 
profitable discussions on doctrine and prophecy, 



















































, sufficiently mystic to engender, as they too often 
y do, a self-satisfied, narrow, and uncharitable tone 
l of thought and feeling. Either would be sure 
eC to bring with it all the evils attendant on spirit- 
0 ual leadership, to create sects, and to destroy 
t unity. 
€ At present the Italian Church is One. All 
\- over Italy it is one in doctrine, in worship, in 
sympathy, in love. As yet, no root of bitterness 
- or dissension has manifested itself. It has no 
if sects, no parties, no property, and no leaders. 
it The believers, whether found in Sardinia, Tus- 
e eany, Lombardy, the Papal States, Naples or 
le Sicily—and in each of these countries there is 
at reason to believe that many such exist—form one 
of Church. They are One, precisely in the sense 
that the Primitive and Apostolic Church was 
ce One. They will continue to be so, as long as 
Q; they keep moving, but no longer. When they 
of stop to organize themselves into a regular eccle- 
ts, siastical body, they will divide and perish. 
in- At present, all the Christians in any given 
nt town or city, whether meeting in one place or 
Se- not, constitute the Church of that place, and so 
ch, far answer to the Apostolic Churches of Ephesus 
gh and Corinth, of Philippi andof Rome. But this 
28” too will cease, if the time should ever come when 
| to any one fellowship can claim a preacher as its own; 
of or any teacher say, of any community of believ- 
ay ers, small or great, “These are my people,” or 
ob- « This is my Church.” 
the At present the Italian Christians assemble 
pu- together only in rooms and in small bodies, and 
by therefore realize to a greater extent than others 






the family character of Christianity. But this 
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characteristic, valuable as it is, will depart also, 
should they ever give up, for larger places of 
worship—for buildings—for property, their pre- 
sent “Church in the house’”’ (1 Cor. xvi. 19), 
and their meetings in “upper rooms.” (Acts i. 
13.) 

Everything i in God’s providence seems to in- 
dicate their peculiar work and present duty. Jt 
is to evangelize, not to build up either a hierarchy, 
or “an interest.” It is to keep, more or less, 
in what many will call a state of solution, not to 
crystallize into any given form, however fair or 
beautiful to look upon. It is to extend, not to 
consolidate. 

And in order to do this, faith—strong, implic- 
it, unshaken faith—must be exercised in the 
power and willingness of the Holy Ghost to build 
up those who are truly converted to God, without 
the aid of incessant preaching. I do not say with- 
out their assembling themselves together for 
social worship; for this is God’s appointment. 
I do not say, without “ mutual exhortation;” 
for this Christians are to do “so much the more 
as they see the day approaching.” (Heb. x. 25; 
Rom. xiii. ll.) 1 do not say, without Church 
fellowship; for a true Church, built “ not upon 
identity of opinion, but upon affinities of nature, 
may exist, and meet, and commemorate its risen 
Lord, and watch over the weak, and support the 
feeble, and recall the erring, and manifest every 
variety of sympathy, without either a “ temple ” 
or a clergyman, properly so called; but | say, 
without the aid of incessant preaching. This is 
“a hard saying,” | know; and many who have 


tianity itself with listening to the discourses of 
their favorite preacher, will “not be able to bear 
it.” But it is true, nevertheless, and beginning 
to be felt as true, even in England. 

But I am speaking now only of Italy and the 
Italians, and therefore it is in relation to them 
alone that I say,—Iif the work of evangelization 
is to be extended, they who undertake it must 


they do their duty in calling in those whom God 
has chosen, He will carry on the good work, and 
keep and sustain His people to the end, by the 
simple reading of the Gospel, and in the exercise 
of mutual love and sympathy, however few may 
be the number, or however low in intellectual 
attainment the standing, of those who assemble 
themselves together in His name. 

The only organization, therefore, that the 
Italians require, and of this they obviously need 
more than they have, is that which is involved 
in the multiplication of their “ elders,” and the 
consequent sub-division of their members. 

[To be concluded.) 


—-~<48 
Though there should be but one master and 


mistress in a family, yet servants should know 
that children have the reversion.— Penn. 
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A KNOWLEDGE OF NATURAL HISTORY PRACTI-|of man! Their doom seemed inevitable, for 
CALLY USEFUL. they had climbed to the highest point ang al- 
Apart from the pure enjoyment felt in the ready the roaring waters, following them, flung 
study of natural history—and which is indeed | °V¢T their devoted heads the foremost waves as 
its own reward—there is often much advantage | heralds of their approaching destruction. 
to be reaped from even such a slight acquaint- In this extremity, the unhappy men debated 
ance with it as may meet the requirements of whether they should throw themselves upon the 
those who regard things merely in a utilitarian | ™eTCy of the waves, hoping to be cast upon some 
point of view. In proof of this statement we higher ground, and thinking that a better alter- 
will adduce two remarkable instances: the first |Mative than to await a lingering death. They 
is taken from Southey’s “ History of Brazil,” | Were about to do so, when suddenly one of them 
where, describing the perilous situation of Cabeza | ™ his agony grasped a weed, which, even wet as 
de Vaca on his voyage to Brazil, he relates in| 't Was, he well knew, as the lightning’s flash 
what a remarkable manner he owed his escape afforded a momentary glare, was not a fungus, 
from shipwreck to a small insect. When the but a root of samphire, and he instantly recol- 
voyagers had crossed the line, the supply of lected that this plant never grows under water. 
water was inquired into, and it was found that of This, then, became aneee than an olive branch of 
one hundred casks there remained but three for | Pe®ce—a messenger of mercy. By it they knew 
four hundred men and thirty horses. Upon that He who alone can calm the raging of the 
this, the Adelantado gave orders to make for the | 8€8, at whose voice alone the winds and the 
nearest land. Three days they stood towards it. | W@V¢s are still, had placed his landmark here ; 
A soldier, who set out in ill health, had brought and by this sign they were assured that he had 
a grillo, or ground cricket, with him from Cadiz, said to the wild waste of waters, © Hitherto shalt 
thinking to be amused by the insect’s voice ; but | thou come, and no farther.” ‘Trusting to this 
it had been silent the whole way, to his no little} happy omen, they remained stationary during 
disappointment. Now, on the morning of the the remainder of that dreadful night; and in 
fourth day, the grillo began to ring his shrill | the morning they were seen from the cliffs above, 
rattle, scenting, as was immediately supposed, the and conveyed in safety to the shore. 
land. Such was the miserable watch which had| In another point of view, an acquaintance with 
been kept, that, when looking out at this warn-| the facts of natural history is very useful. We all 
ing, they perceived high rocks within bowshot,| know how much mischief has been occasioned 
against which, had it not been for the insect,| by what are called “vulgar errors” with refer- 
they must inevitably have been lost: they had | ence to this subject. The ignorant have suffered 
only just time to drop anchor. From hence they | agonies from superstitious fears, which a mere 
coasted along, the grillo singing every night as| smattering of such knowledge would have suf- 
if it had been on shore, till they reached the | ficed to “scatter to the winds.” A very curious 
island of St. Catalina. example in point recurs to our memory. The 
A still more striking incident is that we next! | great naturalist Reaumur informs us that in the 
proceed to relate. During a violent storm in the | beginning of July, 1608, the suburbs of Aix la 
month of November, 18 21, a vessel passing Chapelle, ‘and a considerable extent of country 
through the English Channel was driven on| round it, were covered with what appeared to be 
shore near Beachy Head. The whole of the a shower of blood. Great was the consternation 
crew being washed overboard, four only escaped} of the inhabitants. High and low agreed in 
immediate death, to be delivered, as they thought, | attributing this awful appearance to the powers 
to one more lingering and equally inevitable ; of darkness, and in regarding it as the prognostic 
for, having in the darkness of the night been|of some terrible disaster. Fear and prejudice 
east upon the breakers, they found, when they | were taking deep root, and might probably have 
had climbed up the highest of these low rocks, | occasioned fatal results upon some weak minds, 
that the waves were rapidly encroaching on their| had not M. Peirese, a celebrated philosopher of 
asylum. To their terror, they apprehended that} that place, been a student of entomology. A 
when the tide should be at its height, the whole | chrysalis, which he had preserved in his cabinet, 
range would be entirely covered with water. The|revealed to him the secret of this mysterious 
darkness of the night prevented anything being|shower. Hearing a fluttering, which told him 
visible beyond the spot upon which they stood, and | his insect had arrived at its perfect state, he 
which was continually decreasing by the succes- | opened the box in which he had kept it. The 
sive encroachments of each returning wave. The | animal flew out, and left behind it a red spot. 
violence of the storm left no hope that their fee- | The hint sufficed ; he immediately compared this 
ble voices, even if raised to the utmost, could be | with the spots of the bloody rain, and found they 
heard on shore; and they knew that, amidst the | were alike. At the same time he observed there 
howling of the blast, their cries could reach no | was a prodigious number of butterflies flying 
other ear than that of God. What human arm | about, and on careful examination he found that 
could give assistance in such a situation ? Even | the red drops were not to be found on the 
if their distress were known, how vain the help'tiles, nor even on the upper surface of the 
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stones, but chiefly in cavities and places where: one pier—it is free to move to and fro upon the 
the rain could not easily come. Thus did the, other pier upon smooth rollers provided for the 
observer of nature dispel the ignorant fears and | purpose of rendering its obedience to these laws 
terror which a natural phenomenon had caused. | easy and unifoyn. For instance, 260 feet in 

The same author relates that a gentleman’s| length of tube gives one third of an inch as one 
gardener was thrown into a terrible fright by} ten-thousandth part of its length. In July last, 
finding some of the curious cases formed by the| the thermometer indicated a maximum of 128°. 
leaf-cutter bees, in which they deposit their eggs. | On the 10th and 11th of this month, January, 
Unable to account for such mysterious-looking|it marked 37° below zero, making an extreme 
objects, the man conceived them to be the pro-| variation of 165°. This would produce a differ- 
duct of witchcraft, portending some dreadful mis- | ence of eleven ten-thousandth parts of the length 
fortune. By the advice of the priest of his|of the tube—equal to 34# inches. And this is 
parish, he even took a journey from Rouen to|the exact quantity found by measurement to 
Paris, to show them to his master; but he, hap-| have been the case. The extreme cold on the 
pily, having more sense than the man, showed|days mentioned, induced more than ordinary 
them to M. Nollet, an eminent naturalist, who, | notice to be taken, (the low temperature having 
speedily opening one of the cases, pointed out| reached a point unknown to the engineer since 
the grub it contained, and sent the poor gardener | he has been in the country). The sunshine and 
away with a light heart, relieved from all his ap-| the shade produce their effect every day, but all 
prehensions. this is known, and for it the proper rules have 

This last incident reminds us that, some six| been adopted, and the iron’s movement is in 
months since, we received in a penny envelope a| obedience to a law which is in exact conformity 
small box containing two little triangular-shaped | with the precautions taken by the engineer.” 
seeds. A note which accompanied them said 
that they were the seeds of a euphorbea from 
Mexico, and that they were given to moving or 
jumping of theirown accord. And, sure enough, 
the seeds performed their part to admiration, 
jumping about with so much agility, that, if 
placed on asheet of paper, they presently hopped 
beyond its limits. When put into the hand, they 
startled one by the sudden jerk they ever and 
anon gave; and most puzzling things they were. 
The cause was a very simple one after all; no 
other than the existence of a small grub within 
the seed, the egg of which some insect must 
have deposited there when it was in an imma- 
ture state. What terrible alarm would these 
jumping seeds have occasioned to the ignorant 
people of whom we have just been speaking! 

Much more might be said to show that the 
students of natural history are really conferring 
on society a benefit incaleulably greater than 
many who assume the privilege of despising their 
pursuit.— Leisure Hour. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Ah, why was the tear formed to flow 
O’er the anguish it cannot retrieve ? 
Or the sigh for the victim of woe, 
When the means are too scant to relieve? 


Must the bosom of sympathy mourn ? 
Must friendship and virtue repine? 

Must the heart that is tender be torn, 
When its passion is pure and divine? 


Yes, pity must often befriend, 

And the heart that has feeling must grieve, 
When the hand is forbid to extend, 

And the wish is the all we can give. 


But the heart that has wishes to bless, 
Reflects the same pleasure that’s given, 
For the tear that can drop at distress 
Is an alms that’s accepted in Heavenl 


— ——9 


THE TIME FOR PRAYER. 


When is the time for prayer ? 

With the first beams that light the morning sky, 
Ere for the toils of day thou dost prepare, 

Lift up thy thoughts on high ; 


Commend thy loved ones to His watchful care! 
Morn is the time for prayer ! 


— oe 


EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON THE TUBULAR BRIDGE 
AT MONTREAL. 


And in the noontide hour, 
If worn by toil or by sad cares oppressed, 
Then unto God thy spirit’s sorrow pour, 
And He will give thee rest :-— 
Thy voice shall reach Him through the fields of air. 
Noon is the time for prayer ! 


When the bright sun hath set,— 
And whilst eve’s glowing colors deck the skies ;— 
When with the loved, at home, again thou’st met, 
Then let thy prayer arise 


For those who in thy joys and sorrows share ;— 
Eve is the time for prayer! 


Some weeks ago, during the intense cold, it 
was reported that the iron tubular bridge, which 
is being built at Montreal, had been materially 
injured by the action of the frost in twisting 
and straining the iron. A correspondent of the 
New York Courier, alluding to the subject, says 
he has, from the highest authority, the following 
answer to the report: 

“The tubes obey the laws common to iron in 
any shape or form by contracting or expanding, 
as the case may be, one ten-thousandth part of 
its length for each fifteen degrees, variation, 
Fahrenheit. Thus from pier to pier,the Victoria 
Bridge tubes extend 260 feet; it is fixed upon 


And when the stars come forth,— 
When to the trusting heart sweet hopes are given, 
And the deep stillness of the hour gives birth 
To pure bright dreams of Heaven,— 
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FRIENDS 
Kneel to thy God—ask strength, life’s ills to bear; 
Night is the time for prayer! 
When is the time for prayer? 
In every hour, while life is spared to thee— 
In crowds or solitude—in joy or care— 
Thy thoughts should heavenward flee. 
At home—at morn and eve—with loved ones there, 
Bend thou the knee in prayer. 


oa ~~ — 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forerien INTELLIGENCE.— Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 26th ult. No decided change in the aspect of 
continental affairs had occurred. France continued 
active preparations for war, and a circular had been 
issued by the Minister of the Interior to the Prefects 
of the Departments, expressing a confident hope that 
the Emperor, should he be forced to war, notwith- 
standing his desire to preserve peace, might rely on 
the patriotism and devotion of the people. The Aus- 
trian Prime Minister, it was said, still hoped for peace, 
but the Emperor, being of a different opinion, was 
preparing for a vigorous defence of his Italian pos- 
sessions. Lord Cowley, the British Minister to Paris, 
had been dispatched by his government on a special 
mission to Vienna, which was officially declared to be 
of a conciliatory character, and which had strength- 
ened the hopes for peace. The British Ministry had 
announced in Parliament its belief that both the 
French and Austrian troops would soon be withdrawn 
from the Roman States, at the request of the Papal 
gover! ment. . 

EncLanp.—At the regular annual meeting of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, it was stated that the 
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in custody under the process of the United States for 
offences against federal laws, the fugitive slave law 
being the particular one concerned in this instance, 
The opinion of the Supreme Court, which is under- 
stood to-have been unanimous, is to the effect that 
the conduct of the State court was illegal and virtu- 
ally revolutionary; that the U. 8. Marshal had a 
right, and it was his duty, to resist by force any such 
interference on the part of the State officers and 
courts ; and that the fugitive slave act is clearly con- 
stitutional. 

A resident of Kentucky, named Robert Barnett, re- 
cently took eighteen slaves, all he had, to Cincinnati, 
and emancipated them in the Probate Court there. 
It is said that he had been offered $20,000 for them 
the day before, but rejected it, declaring that he 
would not take $50,000 if offered. 

Four hundred and twenty-nine slaves belonging to 
Pierce M. Butler, a citizen of Philadelphia, were sold 
by auction at Savannah on the 2d and 3d inst., for 
the total amount of $303,850. They constituted 
about half the number employed on two plantations, 
one of rice and the other of cotton, and were sold to 
pay their master’s debts. Their ages varied from 
fifty years to fifteen days. They were mostly sold 
**in families,’’ husbund and wife, with their young or 
unmarried children, being disposed of together. The 
highest price paid for a single man was $1,750 for a 
*‘carpenter and caulker ;’’ for a woman, $1,250 for 
a ‘‘cotton hand and house servant ;’”’ the lowest was 
$250 each for an aged and sickly couple. The circum- 
stances and incidents attending the sale, as detailed 
by an eye witness, strikingly illustrate the inherent 
inhumanity of the slave system, apart from any wan- 
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; © | ton cruelty in its administra'ion., 
government, though positively refusing an uncon A company is organizing in Texas for emigrating to 
tional guarantee, had consented to give, under certain | Arizona the coming season, and taking up land under 
conditions, a guarantee of & per cent. on the new | the pre-emption laws. 
capital of £600,000 for twenty-five years. 
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A similar movement is said 
If the | to be in progress in California. 
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Company accept the offer, a new cable will probably 
be constructed. The annual report of the Directors 
states that they are not without hope that the exist- 
ing one may yet be rendered available. 

In the House of Commons, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the government, leave had been given 
to introduce a bill abolishing all distinction between 
the oaths taken by Protestant and Roman Catholic 
members of Parliament. 

The government had offered the Galway steamship 
line a subsidy of £3,000 per voyage for carrying 
fortnightly mails to America, alternating between 

ork and Boston. 

‘Tr ‘ y.—The Duchess of Parma had signed a treaty 
with Austria, authorizing the latter power to occupy 
the forts in her dominions with troops, in case of hos- 
tilities. The Piedmontese volunteers had been with- 
drawn from the frontiers of Modena, and ordered to 

ine themselves to the interior. 

ae ae hundred deputies of the Cortes had 
declared in favor of free trade in corn and cotton. 

Ion1an Istanps.—The Ionian Parliament had re- 
jected the propositions for reform laid before it by the 
British Commissioner, W. E. Gladstone. 

Cxus.—Accounts from Valparaiso to Ist mo. 31st, 
represent the revolutionary movement as progressing. 
Two provinces in the north and one in the south 
were in arms against the government, and unsuc- 
cessful attempts at revolt had been made in two 
other provinces. 

Mexico.—A portion of Miramon’s army has been 
defeated by the Liberals, near Cordova. 

Domestic.—The U. S. Supreme Court has decided 
the case of the United States vs. Sherman M. Booth, 
brought before it on a writ of error from the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. This case involved the right of 
State courts to release on habeas corpus parties held 


Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, late Commissioner of 
Patents, has been appointed Postmaster General. 
The failure of the Post Office Appropriation bill at 
the late session of Congress is likely to subject the 
Department to much embarrassment, after the close 
of the present fiscal year, and an extra session of 
| Congress may be necessary to remedy the difficulty. 
| The official statement of its affairs, just prepared by 
the President’s direction, shows that a large debt al- 
jready exists, the demands against it, due at the 
| Close of last year, exceeding its resources by nearly 
$6,000,000. 

Official advices from Utuh represent the Mormons 
| a8 submitting peaceably to the civil authorities. 


A State Inebriate Asylum has been recently estab- 


| lished in New York, and an unsuccessful application 


| has been made to the Legislature for an appropriation 
|inits behalf. As an evidence of the appalling preva- 
| lence of intemperance, and of the willingness’ of many 
of its victims to place themselves under remedial in- 
fluences, it is stated, by the Secretary of the institu- 
| tion, that scarcely had the foundation stone been 
laid before there were 2,800 applications for admis- 
|sion, of whom more than 400 were women in the 
higher walks of life, educated and accomplished. 


Concress.—The extra session of the Senate closed 
on the 10th inst. A treaty with New Granada was 
ratified, providing for the settlement of claims by our 
citizens against that government, and for measures 
to secure similar justice to citizens of New Granada 
having claims against the United States. Treaties 
with the Indians in Oregon and Washington Territo- 
ries were also ratified. Robert McLane was confirm- 


| ed as Minister to Mexico, and John Pettit of Indiana 


as Chief Justice of Kansas, vice Lecompte, resigned, 


| with several others to minor offices. 





